24          GROWING  DISCONTENT

Neither party understood the language of the other,
and in a scrimmage which followed, one officer received
injuries from which subsequently he died. Severe
retribution followed the death. A Special Tribunal
was set up under an old Decree of the Egyptian
Government1 to try the offending fellahin. Of
twenty villagers found guilty of taking some part or
other in the incident, four were condemned to death
and the rest sentenced to varying terms of imprison-
ment and lashes. The Egyptian public was stupefied
by the infliction of such terrible penalties. They were
prepared for a punishment which would conform
closely to the standard of Mosaic Law, but that four
men should die to avenge the life of one seemed to be
incredible, and monstrous injustice. That feeling of
anger was deepened by the archaic method adopted
to carry out the execution of the sentences. The
condemned Egyptians were hanged or flogged in
public at the scene of the assault. Local British
opinion was far from giving unanimous approval of
the action of the Tribunal. There were many who
doubted whether Egypt at this moment required a
lesson of such draconic severity, and they were
disposed to believe that nothing would contribute
more to the development of latent hostility against
the Occupying Power than actions of the type adopted
at DinshawaL

If any observer was in doubt whether such hostility
actually existed, the absence of all expression of regret
at the departure in 1907 of Lord Cromer from Egypt
must have cleared his mind upon the point. Even in
the capital few Egyptians came forward to declare their
appreciation of the value of the services which this
distinguished Englishman had rendered to Egypt. As
Lord Cromer, on the morning of his departure, drove
through Cairo, the deserted streets bore mournful
1 Dated February 1895.